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Using ethnographic fieldwork, this paper examines the relation between practices of individuality and 
solidarity in an alternative spiritual gathering called “The Rainbow” in Israel. Following 
the “practice turn” in sociological theory, we chart the social situations in which solidarity and 
individuality are formed, and the ways in which their multiple uses frame their meanings. We 
demonstrate that though members use the communal arena to express their individuality, the self 
they celebrate is constantly molded by practices creating solidarity. Through institutionalized rituals, 
everyday metaphors and interactions, and the formation of friendships in the field, members both 
relate to the community as a site for the assertion of selfhood, and incorporate the communal into 
the very definition of the self—thus weaving them together in action. 
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This togetherness. It almost doesn’t matter what decision comes out of it. There is this 
sharing, the communication that flows through everybody. And it becomes this being, this col- 
lective of individuals, this multiplicity and heterogeneity of unity. It is possible, when you sit 
there ...in this place where every person can talk, even if they don’t... this collective, it 
turns into a being. During the gathering, in the retreat and the circles. It is a being, you 
become a being. (Amit, Rainbow member, an interview excerpt) 


New Age and Neopagan practices have been often depicted as the perfect 
example for the modern and postmodern corrosion of social ties and the rise 
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of the individual (Bruce 1996; Heelas 1996b; Partridge 1999; York 2001).! 


The perceived tension between individuality and solidarity—one of the funda- 
mental sociological dichotomies since its inception—has thus been at its stron- 
gest within this field of study. Complementing recent studies of Neopaganism 
and New Age in the United States (Brown 1997; Ivakhiv 2001; Pike 2001; 
2004) and Britain (Suttcliffe 2003), which demonstrate that such binary oppo- 
sitions are empirically and theoretically inaccurate, we use a theory of practice 
to chart the actual ways in which social actors work out different orientations 
toward the self and the community. We thus add to recent scholarship by 
examining how community and self are negotiated and articulated within and 
through situated practices. 

We conducted ethnographic fieldwork in one community, “The Rainbow 
Family of Living Light” in Israel, a month-long gathering which has its roots in 
the remnants of the American counter-culture of the early 1970s, and adopted 
in Israel in the 1990s as an alternative spiritual gathering. Based on our field- 
work, we argue that both solidarity and individuality are constructed simul- 
taneously—as an ongoing set of pragmatic achievements, mutually shaping 
each other in the field. 

Rainbow gatherings are an especially productive site to examine this ques- 
tion, as they bring together members of different New Age and Neopagan 
groups to temporarily form a community. Thus, in contrast to most case studies 
that focus on one sub-community, capturing its complexity along with all its 
idiosyncratic particularities (Bloch 1997; Brown 1997; Feher 1992), this site 
allows us to chart the ways in which members of different groupings come 
together, and work out the central, yet specific, issue of the individual/solidar- 
ity interface “on the ground.” Following the construction of commonalities, 
differences, and multiplicity that arise within this site highlights the practices 
through which different groups and actors construct, reconstruct, and decon- 
struct both self and community. 


RETHINKING INDIVIDUALITY IN NEW AGE 
AND NEOPAGANISM 


The study of New Age and Neopagan movements has shifted considerably 
over the last 10 years. Whereas Wallis (1975) described the new religious 
movements, later dubbed “New Age,” as marked by “epistemological individu- 


alism,” recent studies (Brown 1997; Ivakhiv 2001; Pike 2001; Suttcliffe 2003) 


‘In keeping with Pike (2004), we avoid essentializing the “New Age” or 
“Neopaganism” as unitary movements, rather treating them as a “family resemblance” 
(Wittgenstein 1953) of different movements, groups, and beliefs. Thus, we refer throughout 
the paper to the “New Age” and “Neopaganism” rather than to the “New Age movement” 
or to the “Neopagan movement.” 
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have been attentive to the ways in which community is formed and takes 
center stage in the gatherings of Neopagans and New Agers. Thus, in a sense, 
the study of New Age and Neopaganism has moved from an analysis based on 
a central antagonism between individual and community, to an argument that 
particular forms of communities and selves are simultaneously crafted in 
specific settings (Pike 2004). 

For early scholars, the New Age” was seen as a case of individualistic 
“world-affirming” religious movements (Wallis 1984), and portrayed as a site in 
which religion and spirituality become useful tools in the everyday life of the 
individual. One of the main proponents of this perspective, Paul Heelas 
(1996a, 1996b), argued that one of the basic tenets of New Age spiritualities is 
a “celebration of self.” According to Heelas, the New Age is based on a radical 
and “unmediated” individualism in which truth always comes from individual 
sources of experience, rather than from socially accepted norms (Heelas 
1996a). The New Age was thus analyzed as a manifestation of a far-reaching 
change in the experience of selfhood (cf. also Shils 1981; Turner 1976), and 
tied to modern processes of de-traditionalization in which external forms of 
authority are devalued. This “celebration of self’ was widely used by scholars 
who regard the New Age as a secularized and individualized form of modern 
spirituality (Bruce 1996; 2002), sometimes taking New Age individualism as a 
starting point, and relating it to postmodern literature that underscores the sal- 
ience of the individual-cum-consumer of our era (Partridge 1999; York 2001). 

This expressivist-individualistic emphasis is maintained by some scholars 
even when the notion of community is explicitly worked out, as in 
Hetherington’s (1994, 1998) attempt to revive Schmalenbach’s category of the 
“Bund” as a middle category between Gemeinschaft and Gesellschaft.’ After 
cogently showing the problems of both an individualized notion of subjectivity 
and an overly organic one, Hetherington argues that the category of Bund is 
especially relevant to New Age communities. Like other expressivists, he 
argues that the individual asserts her own sense of self through participation in 
a community, a phenomenon that he terms, after philosopher Carl Schmitt 
(1986), “subjective occasionalism.” Thus, the collective is seen as simply 
another locus in which the individual can ascertain and express her promi- 
nence and uniqueness. According to such an “expressivist” formulation of New 
Age individuality, the late-modern subject experiences her self not despite but 
through the construction of community. Instead of viewing individualism as 


Until the mid-1990s the differences between New Age and Neopaganism had been 
overlooked in the theory of alternative spiritualities (cf. York 1995). Thus, though referring 
specifically to the “New Age,” writers such as Heelas, Hetherington, and Wallis implicitly 
subsumed Neopaganism in their discussion. 

According to Schmalenbach (1977), the “Bund” is an elective community and is thus 
different from Ténnies’ primordial-based Gemeinschaft, but is at the same time a close-knit 
community with affective ties pertaining between its members, as opposed to the category 


of Gesellschaft. 
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simply opposed to community—through either the dissolution of existing ties, 
the rise of new forms of personality structures, or both*—this position argues 
that subjects in late modernity use the community to emphasize or enhance 
their own individuality. 

Over the last decade, however, sociologists and anthropologists studying 
New Age and Neopagan spiritualities have distanced themselves from these 
modernist dichotomies of “individual” vs. “community.” Using mainly an 
ethnographic-historical approach (though, see Berger et al. 2003), these 
researchers avoided positing a priori theoretical antagonisms (cf. Bloch 1997; 
Ivakhiv 2001; Pike 2001; 2004; Suttcliffe 2003). Drawing upon ethnographic 
or historic materials, they have argued that the self formed in the context of 
the groups they have observed was at once aspiring to self-realization and 
obliged by the demands of a community. Whereas expressivists assumed that in 
the interstices of individual and group, the communal will become but a 
staging site for the performance of selfhood, recent scholarship has been agnos- 
tic about the nature of the individual-communal relations. Like in other artistic 
and spiritual gatherings (Gilmore 2006; Gilmore and Van Proyen 2006), the 
sacralization of both the self and of the gathering was seen to denote a simul- 
taneous emphasis on the “community” and the search for personal meaning. 
Neopagans, as Pike (2001:223) puts it, “constantly negotiate between the 
authority of the self and requirements for community life.” 

Following this recent understanding of the New Age and Neopaganism, this 
paper aims to chart the situated practices in which individual and communal 
aspects are negotiated and constructed in one gathering—examining, then, the 
“how” of self and communal solidarity. Thus, whereas recent scholarship has gone 
beyond the previous taken for granted dichotomies in the New Age academic 
research, it has not explored the situated interactions through which such presum- 
ably antagonistic conceptualizations and practices are worked out, overcome, or 
redefined in action. Using a pragmatic approach, we suggest that both categories 
should be explored as an ongoing, circumstantial, and contextualized social 
process (Bourdieu 1977; Coulter 1989; Gubrium and Holstein 1999). We thus 
analyze the concrete practices of social agents in the field. Pre-conceived notions 
about a general “world view” and inherent conceptual antagonisms are suspended, 
and members’ actions (and interpretations) are analyzed in their own right. 

In particular, we use the notion of “practice” as suggested by Barnes 
(2001:19), according to which practices are “socially recognized forms of 
activity, done on the basis of what members learn from others, and capable of 
being done well or badly, correctly or incorrectly.” However, since this 


‘For a classic theorizing of individuality as a dissolution of ties, see Simmel (1990 
[1900]). For a constructivist and psycho-social approach, see Lasch (1979). Among the the- 
oreticians defining individuality as a combination of both dissolution of existing ties and 
the rise of a new form of subjectivity, see Bauman (2001) and Beck and Beck-Gernsheim 


(2002). 
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definition of practice seems to reduce practices to singular acts, detached from 
temporal context, we draw on Laclau and Mouffe’s (1985:105) notion of 
“articulation,” which denotes “any practice establishing a relation among 
elements such that their identity is modified.” This concept helps in sensitizing 
scholars to the ongoing and shifting criteria and meaning according to which 
practices are acted through, and the intricate ways in which different practices 
affect, complement, and contradict each other in the field.’ 

Though other formulations, and in particular that of Bourdieu (1977; 1990), 
deal with questions of change and adaptation of practices, Laclau and Mouffe’s 
(1985) position seems more useful, as it allows us to avoid an overly coherent 
notion of culture and of practice. Thus, for Bourdieu, the Habitus—as an embo- 
died pattern of practices and dispositions—is always conceived in the singular, 
as a coherent organizing principle. Where change occurs, it comes either from 
within the logic of practice, as “regulated revolutions” (Bourdieu 1977: 82), or as 
an adaptation to external change. In using the notion of articulation, we join 
theorists of practice such as Sewell (1992) and Swidler (2001) in claiming that 
the logic of practice should always be conceived of in the plural, as a set of inco- 
herent, sometimes opposing, paths of meaningful action. 

In accordance with this pragmatic theoretical framework, we do not refer 
to “individuality” or “solidarity” as overarching and pre-existing conceptual 
tools to define and explain the experience of actors in the field. Rather, these 
are emergent and provisional social achievements that are constantly formed 
and performed by members. Though the meanings of these concepts—both in 
academic theories and in the popular sphere—loom large over both our and 
members’ usage of the terms, we will use “individual” simply to refer to prac- 
tices that emphasize the centrality of the actor in the social setting, and “soli- 
darity” to denote those that stress connectivity and the relational. 
Furthermore, we examine the uses of these concepts by the social actors them- 
selves, and compare their depictions to our own reading. 

Lastly, in terms of definitions, throughout this paper, we describe the 
Rainbow as a “New-Age and Neopagan gathering,” rather than defining it as 
either one or the other. We do not attempt to choose between these defi- 
nitions, nor describe members as belonging to the “New Age” or 
“Neopaganism,” for two interrelated reasons. First, in Israel, the differentiation 
of Neopaganism and New Age has not been institutionalized in the same way 
it has been in the United States or Britain; specifically, the term “New Age” is 
used by practitioners to denote both “New Age” transformative beliefs and 


>For Laclau and Mouffe (1985:105), the notion of articulation is intimately tied to 
that of discourse, conceived of as “the structured totality resulting from the articulatory 
practice.” However, as articulations are never stable, and practices thus do not acquire their 
full meanings from a totalizing system, we do not use notions of “discourse” in the analysis 
below. Instead, we use “articulation” as a sensitizing concept, pointing towards the ways in 
which different practices affect each other in action. 
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movements and those that are elsewhere termed “Neopagan” (Ruah-Midbar 
2007). Similarly, Ivakhiv’s (2001: 7-10) partition of New Age spiritualities to 
“earth spiritualities” and “ascenscionism,” though theologically interesting, is 
less significant in the Israeli field. Israeli Rainbow members borrow freely from 
Neopagan and New Age theological discourses—both looking toward a millen- 
nial future of self-transformation and a mythical and polytheistic idealized past 
(Pike 2004; York 1995). Secondly, even in rare instances where, during the 
year, members limit their spiritual practices to either New Age or Neopagan 
practices, part of what defines the Rainbow gatherings in Israel is that it is a 
space in which members of different groups share their worlds (cf. Lee 1995; 
Pike 2001). This means that the gathering itself cannot be defined in terms of 
either/or, but also that the exposure to different spiritual practices forms at 
least part of each member’s experience, even if during the rest of the year she 
is a only involved in Neopagan Shamanism or New Age Channeling. Thus, 
though in some instances we define practices as specifically Neopagan or New 
Age, in most places we will not differentiate the two. 


SETTING AND METHOD 


The “Rainbow Family of Living Light” was first formed in the United 
States in 1972 by “Flower Children” who were disillusioned by what they saw 
as the commercialized state of extant festivals. In response, they organized an 
alternative and free festival designed to celebrate the ideas of “equality and 
love.” The first festival was organized as a three days affair around 
Independence Day. The festival was an immense success with thousands of par- 
ticipants, which was crucial in the decision to continue it in future years. In 
time, this fortunate outcome fostered an entire Rainbow subculture, holding 
local gatherings in addition to the national annual one, and Rainbow week- 
ends throughout the year (Niman 1997). The Rainbow’s history outside the 
United States started in 1983 with the first European Rainbow gathering, 
which ever since has become an annual meeting. In Israel, the first “Rainbow 
Family” gathering was organized in 1992 by Jewish-American Rainbow 
members who had immigrated to Israel as well as by Israelis who had been 
exposed to the Rainbow subculture in Europe or the United States. 

By the time the Rainbow reached Israel, however, it had profoundly 
changed: It has been lengthened to a six-week-long festival, and in addition to 
the 1960s ethos of love and equality, a new social force has been integrated— 
that of New Age and Neopagan spiritualities, which emerged as a major sub- 
culture in Israel at the end of the 1980s (Tavory 2007).° Thus, spiritual 


There are, of course, other differences between the U.S. and the Israeli contexts. 
However, our concern and theoretical approach highlights the pragmatic and local con- 
structions of meanings in the field, avoiding over-generalized depictions of “national cul- 
tures.” Even where such differences are relevant in the local field—providing actors with 
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workshops are offered throughout the gathering, and members of the Rainbow 
community are almost all involved in New Age and Neopagan spiritualities, 
either as producers (e.g., workshop organizers, writers, and spiritual teachers) or 
as consumers.’ Still, some of the original Rainbow ideas, structures, and prac- 
tices have survived: There is no use of money in the gatherings and free food is 
provided from a central kitchen twice a day, with money for buying cooking 
ingredients provided by participants who donate as much money as they see fit 
after each meal. Apart from these two meals eaten together and dubbed “Food 
Circles,” another important activity that has been retained is the “Talking 
Circle,” a ritual in which members sit in a circle, talk in turns, and reach all 
decisions concerning the gathering by way of consensus. 

Data for this paper were gathered by the first author during two periods of 
ethnographic fieldwork in 2002-2003 in which two Israeli Rainbow gatherings 
took place in the north-Negev desert (in the south of Israel) and in Hazan 
caverns (near Jerusalem). The researcher stayed from the gathering’s inception 
to its end—thus spending an uninterrupted period of more than three months 
in the field. In addition, the authors were in close contact with members of the 
Rainbow between the 2002 and 2003 gatherings, as well as in the year following 
the 2003 gathering—thus having 20 months of contact in the field. In this 
period, the first researcher attended over 40 meetings with members, out of 
which five were with small groups of members that kept in touch during the 
year. In addition, 15 open-ended recorded interviews were carried out with 
Rainbow members. The interviewees were either contacted during the gathering 
or by using snowball sampling. All the interviews were transcribed. The quota- 
tions used here are all our translations from Hebrew. These recorded interviews 
were augmented by over 20 informal interviews with Jewish Rainbow members 
which were not recorded, as members felt uncomfortable with being recorded. 
Interviewees’ ages ranged from 20 to 35, and there were 16 men and 20 women. 

The process of data analysis was influenced by the “grounded theory” 
approach. Thus, the focus of the research emerged during our stay in the field, 
and categories took further shape not so much from pre-conceived research 
questions, as from the coding and analysis of the materials gathered (Charmaz 
2002; Glaser and Strauss 1967). After the complex relation between 


different cultural tool-kits (Swidler 1986)—macro-sociological research actually suggests that 
Israel has been going through processes of so called “Americanization” and “individualiza- 
tion” since the 1980s (Roniger and Feige 1992). Thus, the cultural resources available to 
Israeli New Age members are becoming quite similar to those in its U.S. counterpart. 

7A partial list of groups, workshops, and practices in which members were active 
included “A course in Miracles,” “Alternative Judaism,” “Canaanite Shamanism,” 
“Channeling,” “Electro-magnetic Healing,” “Energy healing,” “Native American Religion,” 
“Rebirthing,” “Seth religion,” “Wicca,” and many others. These practices can be partitioned 
between Neopagan practices (such as the Wicca) and New Age practices (such as 
Channeling of powerful alien-intelligences). In practice, however, members commonly 
moved between workshops and categories, not paying much heed to theological-categorical 
differentiations. 
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individuality and solidarity emerged as a topic of interest, we were aided by pre- 
cepts developed by analytic induction, as we attempted to reach a fit between 
the emerging theorization and empirical findings, trying to find the “odd case” 
at every turn (Katz 2001). We proceeded to shape and reshape our categories, 
and continually attempted to find cases that would not fit with our emerging 
framework, until a point of saturation was reached in which we felt that further 
honing the categories was redundant. 


THE PRAGMATICS OF INDIVIDUALITY 


The Israeli Rainbow is thoroughly permeated by New Age and Neopagan 
practices, and members are almost all involved in at least one of the hundreds 
of groups currently operating in Israel. As such, New Age and Neopagan 
related ideas and characteristics are elaborated in the everyday life practices of 
members, and in the more centrally organized workshops. In both arenas, an 
explicit crafting of identity takes center stage (cf., Pike 2001). Within such 
crafting of self, the New Age “celebration of self’ positing the self as an almost 
solipsistic focus of action and interpretation, was indeed prominent. We focus 
here on two examples—a New Age workshop, and a common figure of speech 
used by members. 

First, the importance of the individual is emphasized in the contents of 
workshops offered throughout the gathering. These workshops are arranged by 
Rainbow members who serve as instructors, Neopagan shamans, and workshop 
administrators when not in the gathering, and who wish to share (and, 
perhaps, advertise) their knowledge. In these activities, as in many conversa- 
tions pertaining to them, the individual is constantly underscored as the locus 
of spiritual work, and at times as an almost solipsistic nexus. 

One such workshop at the 2002 gathering was entitled “a Rebirthing work- 
shop.”® It took place after the morning Food Circle and was attended by about 
30 participants, most of whom did not have any previous experience with the 
techniques used. When all were sitting on sheets and sleeping bags, the two 
instructors started speaking in a soothing quiet tone, asking participants to 
“enter deeper and deeper into your selves,” while performing breathing tech- 
niques. Thereafter, a series of psychodrama-like exercises ensued: The partici- 
pants were asked to randomly shout at other participants and immediately 
revert to the breathing exercises. The workshop reached its climax when par- 
ticipants were asked to “let go of their feelings” while lying down with closed 
eyes. Many participants started crying uncontrollably. After a few minutes the 


8«Rebirthing” is a New Age therapy developed in the United States in the 1970's by 
Leonard Orr. The technique proclaims to be based on Prana Yoga. For the main tenets of 


Rebirthing, see Begg (2005). 
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workshop instructors started calming down the participants, asking them to 
relax, open their eyes, and regain contact with their co-participants. 

During this workshop, the individual and her experiences were constantly 
emphasized. Thus, the participants were asked to go “into their inner world,” 
while ignoring their co-participants. Even in the psychodrama section, when 
the participants seemed to relate to others, these others served only as a sub- 
stratum onto which the individuals were to project their own emotions. When 
the instructors tried to end the session and bring the participants back to their 
everyday life, they specifically asked them to look at their fellow participants in 
the workshop. After delving into the self, the way back was in recognizing the 
other. 

The Rebirthing workshop was far from being the only organized activity 
that emphasized the individual. Though the end of the Rebirthing session was 
brought about by the explicit request to “look at your co-participants,” in most 
workshops there was no such clear delineation of the individuality work and a 
return to sociality. Many workshops, for example those celebrating the “God 
within,” did not refer to the social in any way, not even as a boundary term to 
mark the duration of the activity. 

The placing of the individual at the center of spiritual processes was not 
limited to workshops, but was manifest in linguistic practices, and specifically 
in the way Rainbow members talked and interpreted their surroundings in 
everyday life. It was particularly embodied in a common New Age and 
Neopagan figure of speech—the metaphor of the mirror. According to this 
metaphor, people and nature itself are construed as mirrors, showing the indi- 
vidual different aspects of her personality. This metaphor was usually used to 
describe other people, but also “nature.” As one interviewee explained: 


It is like looking at animals, and at things that happen to you, and trying to see the mirror. 
For example ... it’s really quite funny ...I once walked in the place I grew up in, and I saw 
kind of trivial animals along the way. I saw a cockroach ...and the cockroach... what it was 
...tt was the healing it gave me...its survival... the ability to survive, that is one of the 
biggest lessons a roach can deliver. 


The interviewee does not claim that cockroaches, or “nature” in general, are 
only a passive reflection of the self. Rather, the term “mirror” as a description 
of the world indicates that in addition to existence “in itself,” nature mirrors 
the individual and illuminates different aspects of the self. From Rainbow 
members’ depictions it seems that the world is transformed into a stage onto 
which their own characteristics are displayed. This stage is primarily thera- 
peutic, designed to bring to the fore aspects of the individual which are in 
need of some remedy—though the individual may be flawed or in need of 
transformation, she is still the center of her own, private, universe of signs. 
Apart from its usage in the sense of nature as mirror and teacher of self, 
the “mirror” metaphor is used most prominently in describing interpersonal 
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relations—in particular to point to character flaws, “mirrored back” by people 
with whom Rainbow members interacts: 


You come to see that, you know, everybody has his dramas, his movies, everyone has a differ- 
ent way to enlightenment. Anyone can, like, contribute something else. You discover a lot of 
mirrors ... you see in people... you know, like everything you see that you don’t like. It is 
actually things that you don’t like about yourself, you don’t accept them inside you, and 
people are just mirrors. They let you have it... things that at home you would say “that’s 
your fault.” Here you don’t have that. You'll see. You will sit down and... and if something 
comes out at you. You will have time to sit down and understand where it came from. 


The mirror metaphor is used here in a way reminiscent of terms used by clini- 
cal psychologists—a rendition of Kohut’s (1984) “mirroring”—which was taken 
up by both New Agers and Noepagans. The rationale, as Rainbow members 
saw it, is that every strong affective response which arises while interacting 
with others stems not from the other as such but from unresolved conflicts 
within the self. Thus, an interaction in which hard feelings arise in the self is 
not analyzed intersubjectively, but in terms of the activation of preexisting 
emotional charges. A radical use of this metaphor, exemplifying its power in 
shaping members’ experiences, occurred during a conversation with a member 
who told of her travels in South-East Asia with an acquaintance. She described 
the journey as difficult not because of any direct fault of her friend, but 
because “he was such a lazy mirror.” 


PRACTICES OF SOLIDARITY 


Though the reconstitution of the individual in the Rainbow was a signifi- 
cant feature in the field, another characteristic was also clearly present—the 
creation and fostering of communal solidarity. Indeed, some new participants 
disliked many features of the Rainbow when they first arrived, later to become 
enthusiastic members who feel they have become a part of “the community.” 
The emphasis on solidarity should thus not be seen a priori as secondary to the 
“individual centered” practices exemplified above. 

First, the most salient practice that members mention when asked about 
their sense of belonging at the gathering was the meal-cum-ritual, the “Food 
Circle.” This ritual was performed twice a day, late breakfast and supper, at the 
center of the camp. Kitchen workers who volunteered for the job start shouting 
“Food Circle’ about an hour before the meal. Heeding the call, members 
slowly gather and organize an immense circle, sometimes numbering up to 
800 persons, around a big bonfire (called the “Main Fire”). After they have 
formed a circle, the members join hands, and begin singing. The song is short 
and repetitive, and members sing the same line dozens of times, for minutes at 
a stretch. The most popular song was: “We are circling, circling together. 
We are singing, singing our heart song. This is family, this is unity, this is 
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celebration, this is sacred.” After a few minutes, one of the members stops 
singing, and starts chanting “Om”—a meditative sound considered by members 
to be taken from Far-East meditation techniques, and aimed at connecting the 
individual with “the vibration of the universe” (as explained by some 
members).” Others gradually join in, until everyone close their eyes and chant 
together. The chanting goes on uninterrupted for an additional few minutes, 
until someone stops chanting, opens her eyes, and raises her hands. After all 
members have opened their eyes, everyone claps their hands and food is served. 

The ritual synchronization (Collins 1990, 2004) thus operates at two 
levels: First, all participants are physically in the same position, so that the 
symbolic center of attention is the same for all. Second, and more importantly, 
synchronization is attained by simultaneously singing and later humming in 
unison. Much like Collin’s (2004) “interaction ritual chains,” solidarity was 
fostered through the sharing of a common focus of attention, and the commu- 
nal positioning of both body and action. Synchronization was also one of the 
very few elements that were strictly kept, and the two “mistakes” in the per- 
formance of the ritual (and which involved new members—and only new 
members) where summarily corrected. One such occurrence involved members 
who tried to sit in the middle of the circle, near the fire, but were quickly told 
they “hide the light and warmth.” Another act perceived as an interruption 
occurred when new participants hummed or sang in a different key than 
others. These “soloists” were not even aware that they were interrupting in any 
way, but were nonetheless asked to hum in key the next time. When asked 
why such behavior bothered them, veteran Rainbow members re-stressed the 
importance of synchronization, explaining that singing or humming in different 
keys “disperses the group’s energy.” 

A second set of practices that fostered a feeling of communion was the 
construction of well-marked boundaries between the Rainbow and the broader 
Israeli society. When reaching the gathering, the first site that awaits the new- 
comer is the “Welcome Center,” beginning with an improvised gate, with a 
huge and colorful inscription saying “Welcome Home.” Members are asked to 
leave their vehicles and any electronic devices outside the gate, and are 
received at the gate with a long hug by a Rainbow member telling them 
“welcome home brother/sister.” Beyond the gate lies the domain of the 
Rainbow, with the main “Camp” about 10 walking minutes away. The 
Welcome Center creates an initial social boundary between a new found 
“home” and outside society—a boundary where participants leave part of their 
possessions and join their new “family” (cf., Moss Kanter 1972). 

Moreover, the conceptualization of the Rainbow as home and as a mythical 
family is supplemented by a broader cosmological meaning system encapsulated 


°The “Om” meditation practiced in the ritual is borrowed from Vedantic meditation, 


see Fort 1990. 
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by a binary opposition constructed between the Rainbow and the outside 
world, called “Babylon.” 1° As understood in the Rainbow, Babylon is 
inherently tied to hierarchy and power. In contrast to outside (Israeli/Western/ 
everyday) society of which all participants are part, the Rainbow is constructed 
as a community without power-relations, as “communitas” (Turner 
1969: 112-13; 138-39). Egalitarian claims were emphasized by the Rainbow 
members as one of the most important tenets of the community, and were 
often given as an answer to the question “What is the Rainbow?” This bound- 
ary work (cf. Gieryn 1983) exists not only in members’ discourse, but is also 
institutionalized in various economic and organizational practices—such as 
dishing out free meals, and not charging any money for the whole gathering 
(accepting donations only). Furthermore, Rainbow members emphasize the 
need to dismantle any internal hierarchies that might arise within the commu- 
nity. An example is found in a pamphlet hung in the Welcome Center for all 
to read (and continuously see). In this pamphlet a veteran member wrote his 
opinions about the Rainbow, as well as a few words of advice for any newco- 
mers that might find it useful. It included the following: 


In the event that anybody—even someone wearing dreadlocks, rastas and a great beard—tells 
you: “Hey... You! ...Why?...” or “Do so and so!” or “Don’t do so and so!”, all in a 
very authoritative voice that implies that his close relative founded the Rainbow, or otherwise 
that he has just returned from 17 years of wandering (and he has a two-headed goat, and 
Kadi clothing, or he’s naked and wearing only a Baba loincloth), remember! This is only 
friendly advice, and no matter the tone of voice in which it is given, it should always be under- 
stood as such. Develop never-ending compassion and patience. Nobody then—with the tenta- 
tive exception of a consensus reached in a Talking Circle—has any authority over your way of 


life. 


The pamphlet—and especially the part quoted above—received a great deal of 
approval from Rainbow members, commenting both on the writer’s humor and 
accuracy. It performed a double inversion of the power structure: First, the hier- 
archy delineated in the text is diametrically opposed to the Babylon order. The 
higher status is conferred to people who are marked as travelers, living outside 
the world of Babylon—people with dreadlocks, wearing only a loincloth, who 
metaphorically own “two-headed goats.” However, this hierarchical inversion is 
only the first phase of the dissolution, after which the newcomer is advised to 
ignore the exalted class of loincloth-wearers, and to establish her own authority 
as an equal. 


10Rainbow members referred to “Babylon” in English, rather than to the Hebrew word 
“Bavel.” The reference to the biblical term Babylon as symbolizing the modern society was 
taken by the American Rainbow from the Rastafarian lexicon (cf. Niman 1997). In the 
Rastafarian religion, the term “Babylon” is used to distinguish the exploiting colonial world 
and the Rastafarians (Simpson 1974). However, none of the Israeli interviewees and con- 
versants asked was aware of this connection. 
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While the interpretation of “family” receives initial solidification by the 
practices mentioned above, there exists yet another practice, which ties 
Rainbow members to each other and emphasizes the closeness among partici- 
pants in the gathering—the constant affective physical contact among 
members. During the gathering, members constantly hug and maintain (non- 
sexual) physical contact. In the Welcome Center, when newcomers first 
encounter the Rainbow, they are given a hug from the Rainbow member in 
charge of the site at the time. This hug is different from the one given in other 
similarly nonintimate social situations in Israel (and in the West): As opposed 
to what is perceived as a normative Babylon hug, the Rainbow hug is not 
accompanied with a quick withdrawal or embarrassed pats on the _ back. 
Instead, Rainbow hugs may take long minutes with the hugging couple closely 
interlocked. These hugs were emphasized as one of the most important aspects 
of the Rainbow experience during the fieldwork. In fact, in Rainbow gatherings 
in the United States, a group of self-appointed “officials” move about the gath- 
ering with the sole purpose of randomly hugging passing participants (Niman 
1997). This emphasis is best reflected in the words of one interviewee: 


In the gathering, things happen... It is like getting into a womb. Everyone is leading a life 
that is very... You are always attacked, and you build a wall around you that will shield you 
in the city, at work... Here you reach a place that was intentionally built, also energetically, 
as a bubble, as a womb. You reach this safe haven. And all... all these layers just peel off, 
because people come and hug you. 


The first reaction towards the institution of hugs is not usually one of immedi- 
ate reception. As opposed to the more common notion of a hug as expressing, 
symbolizing, and re-affirming a pre-existing emotion, the hugs in the Rainbow 
must be assimilated and adopted. Contact cannot be assumed to be a manifes- 
tation of an existing sentiment—at least not initially. Instead, it seems that 
contacts play a dual part, first appearing as part of the Rainbow symbolic 
“language,” and later reported to be an expression of intimacy among members. 
Thus, though these embodied tie-signs (Goffman 1972) of intimacy are played 
out in the Rainbow in the context of its closely related counter-society of 
Babylon, they are dislocated. While these signs denote intimate relations in 
the Israeli (and Western) society, they are transferred in the Rainbow to the 
realm of the whole community, so that the community itself is signified as an 
intimate realm. 

Lastly, the strength of such intimate relations fostered in the Rainbow 
gathering can also be seen in the ways they are often transported beyond the 
gathering’s limits. Though the gathering as a whole is a once-a-year affair, 
many members create lasting friendships and “mini-groupings,” and remain in 
touch during the year, meeting in each other’s homes and traveling on 
weekend trips together, joining each others’ Yoga courses, or dating. In 
addition, as some of the members have been renting houses together, a small 
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set of “Rainbow houses” has been effectively created, with members visiting 
each others homes to play music, hang out, or just find a place to crash. 

The vibrancy of these networks was manifested when one of the Rainbow 
members was critically injured in a suicide-bombing on an Israeli bus. For two 
weeks she lay unconscious in hospital, and later, slowly recuperating, she 
needed a few more weeks of rehabilitation and physiotherapy before she could 
walk again. The news of her injury spread within days. Through overlapping 
networks of friendship, at least 70 Rainbow members became aware of her 
injury, and came intermittently to the hospital to encourage her, and give 
“positive, healing energies.” The scene in the waiting room on an average day 
was quite surreal: about ten colorfully dressed men and women were sitting, 
playing music, and ignoring the exasperated looks of the medical staff. The 
parents, quite baffled at first with the Rainbow members, “got used to them,” 
they said, as members kept coming every day, until the injured woman left the 
hospital. Upon her departure, about 30 members came to see her out and tell 
her how beautiful she still looked. Giving a short talk before leaving, she 
thanked everyone for “giving her the energies to overcome her injury.” 


ARTICULATIONS: THE “TALKING CIRCLE” AND 
EVERYDAY LIFE 

To further elaborate on the pragmatics of “solidarity” and “individuality,” 
we now point to the ways in which they were mutually articulated in the field, 
and how they were interpreted by members in lieu of the question of indivi- 
duality. Specifically, one important practice, the “Talking Circle,” juxtaposed 
precisely individualism and_ solidarity—treestablishing the interdependence, 
differences, and continuous tensions (worked out at the gathering in its various 
activities) between the two. 

The Talking Circle—in which decisions concerning the gathering and 
other collective talk take place—is one of the rituals that have accompanied 
the Rainbow since its early days.'! It comprises of a circle, similar to the Food 
Circle, though usually smaller. The Talking Circle begins, like the Food Circle, 
with singing and with “Om” uttering performed while sitting down. Thereafter, 
the member who convened the circle says a few words about its purpose, and 
commences the meeting by passing on a stick (called “Talking Stick”) to the 
member on her left. The stick practice regulates the basic functions of a con- 
versation, that of turn taking: While holding the stick, a member can speak as 
long as she likes while the other participants should be silent, listening to her. 
The circle continues as long as members wish to speak (those who do not, 


"The “Talking Circle” or “Talking Stick” ritual was borrowed from an imagined past 
of American Indian community life (see Niman 1997). 
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move the stick to the member on their left), and in the end—if this was the 
circle’s goal—a decision is made concerning the gathering. A typical decision 
would involve things such as a ban on cellular phones in the camp, or a 
request not to bring pets. However, as noted, not all Talking Circles involve 
decision making and practical issues. For example, a Talking Circle can be 
summoned as a “Heart Circle” in which members share their feelings. Any 
decision arrived at by means of a Talking Circle must be reached unanimously, 
which makes the process extremely long. 

This practice, which some Rainbow members see as the most typical of all 
the gathering’s activities, is a site in which different practices concerning the 
individual and the collective converge. Thus, it can be seen as one where the 
individual is most emphasized. As an interviewee noted: 


Each person has an equal chance to speak, not only those with the louder voice, or those 
better at talking, or those that aren’t as shy. Everyone gets their turn... Even if he is the 
shiest, it [the stick] gets to his hand and he can take his time and say what he wants. It’s an 
amazing method; I think it is the best way to communicate. Really, it works the best. You 
listen, and all of a sudden you know every person. Like, here you will sit with twenty people, 
and you probably speak with one or two of them. (...) in the Rainbow you have to know 
each person’s opinion. You get to look at people and give them attention... and also the guy 
who is talking; everybody is giving him attention, giving him energy. 


This account seems at first to support Hetherington’s notion about the enact- 
ment of the individual as the frame of reference for solidarity and communal- 
ism in the New Age (“subjective occasionalism”). The Talking Circle does not 
promote belonging and unity at the expense of individualism, but quite the 
opposite: It is a site in which solidarity promotes the feeling of individual sub- 
jectivity—it intensifies notions of individuality by paradoxically allowing it to 
be expressed through the communal. Thus, whereas in “Babylon,” at least 
according to members’ representations, the individual might not be heard, and 
feels that society does not lend her a stage where she can assert her subjectiv- 
ity, the Rainbow’s rituals gives her a place, or a community, in which her per- 
formance is unhindered and closely attended to. The Rainbow thus seems to 
create a community which encourages and gives space to the uniqueness of 
each. Such a view is further strengthened by the following member, who told 
of her difficulties within the gathering, and the reasons that led her to contem- 
plate leaving the Rainbow: “I...1 don’t know, and it made me think, maybe 
I am not cut out to such intensive community life, because I have to accept 
that every person has his own... thing, his own quirk.” At least according to 
the interviewee, living an “intensive community life” should not mean any 
compromise of individuality, but rather the acceptance of every person’s quirk, 
each member’s unique individuality. 

However, such an “expressivist” view of the Rainbow as a site for the 
enactment of the subject misses the other side of the coin. Individuality, in 
turn, is also interpreted and transformed through the prism of solidarity. Thus, 
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while the Talking Circle is interpreted as a place in which the subject can “get 
energy” from the community, encouraging her individuality, the individual’s 
form is also changed. It is transformed precisely by joining a group in which 
everyone is presumably accepted in an “intensive community”’—with its own 
demands and opportunities. 

Indeed, in members’ conversations, the topic of individuality appeared 
quite often, but not always in the expressivist tones exemplified above. In some 
situations a specific form of individualism was depicted as threatening the 
Rainbow gathering. Thus, concerning the Talking Circle, members who spoke 
of the energy given to the individual as the most important aspect of the 
ritual, also argued that individuality within the Talking Circle was problematic. 
They complained that many times decisions cannot be reached, and Talking 
Circles go on for too long because of members’ “over-inflated egos”: 


Lots of times somebody will hold the stick and start talking nonsense, and you really can’t tell 
him to shut up, because it is his right to express himself. But, he starts talking nonsense out of 
his ego... or he might just argue, or ... there is a lot, a lot of ego. 


And another tells: 


Eli said about the circle, “another hour of jerking off on the stick,” like... it is sometimes 
very true, because people enter a trance of speech. Gosh... they only listen to themselves, 
and it’s a complete reflection of society. Everybody just wants to be listened to, and everybody 
wants... like Tzuk, for example, who started walking on his stilts and shouting, you remem- 
ber? So I asked him,” I wasn’t there, what did you say?” and he said, “actually, I didn’t say 
anything... anything serious. I just wanted people to look at me, to be in the center.” 


This distinction between the good Talking Circle and the bad one—wherein 
both the individual is emphasized, positively or negatively, respectively— 
implies that the “individual” is not a monolithic category in the Rainbow. The 
“egoed” individual is portrayed as negative, the re-emergence of Babylon’s 
individual who tries to place herself in the center of social activity on the 
expense of her fellow members. With such individuals no satisfactory Talking 
Circles can be maintained. 

The very sequence of daily life in the Rainbow gathering reflects the pro- 
blematization of a simple individual-solidarity dualism. Daily activities can be 
seen then as a series of shifts between the general communion of the Food 
Circles and Talking Circles and time spent mostly within smaller groupings. 
Thus, though the Circles only occur a few times per day, the whole temporal 
experience of the Rainbow is one of sociality. Members move from one “neigh- 
borhood” (as they are sometimes termed by members) of tents and sleeping 
bags to another: chatting, playing music, or simply sitting together. In spatial 
terms as well, the gathering does not resemble a diffused set of individuals, but 
a large set of shifting groups, coming together to form a larger group. 
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These daily passages, as well as the mundane conflicts around the “Talking 
Circle,” point toward the situations in which the simultaneous emphasis on 
individuality and communal life do not perfectly fit. For many members, 
especially newcomers, the Rainbow seemed at first to be far from “free.” Some 
newcomers complained about the plethora of nonformal rules in the gathering, 
and veteran members sometimes criticized other members whom they dubbed 
“Rainbow police,” for trying to enforce a shared communal spirit. Thus, for 
example, in the 2003 gathering, a mini-crisis emerged one weekend, when a 
new member drove with his van into the gathering site, rather than leaving 
the car in the “Welcome Center.” Enraged by his behavior, one veteran 
member, Moshe, asked him to remove his car. When he wouldn’t, saying he 
parked it inconspicuously, Moshe threatened to puncture his tires, made a 
scene, and finally left the gathering, saying, “the Rainbow isn’t what it used to 
be, nor what it should be.” The story became the talk of the gathering for a 
few days. Members were ambivalent. On the one hand, they agreed that cars 
should be parked outside the “sacred realm” of the gathering. Yet, on the other 
hand, they were unanimous in their criticism of Moshe; he had no right to 
threaten the newcomer, to act as if there was an authority governing the gath- 
ering members’ lives. Though the dénouement of this story points to the anti- 
hierarchical structure of the Rainbow—where the “enforcer” who had invoked 
an idealized gathering where he would be victorious left the gathering in frus- 
tration—it also demonstrates the complex relation of members to rules through 
which the communal is made. 

This tension between the anarchic rule-less gathering, and the many infor- 
mal rules of everyday life was humorously captured in the pamphlet quoted 
above: 


As you will quickly notice, there aren’t any rules here. Any Rainbow child you will bump 
into will be able to tell you that. So what do we have? Ah, well, we have... traditions. And 
in order to compensate for the lack of rules (which really, are a pretty lousy invention), we 
have got loads of traditions 


It is in this tension between the plethora of “traditions” and the ideology of 
absolute personal freedom that the friction felt by some newcomers was mani- 
fested. It was thus precisely for these new participants—making their first steps 
at this liminal zone, of entering the Rainbow gathering with its peculiar “tra- 
ditions” and specific rules—that the tensions were most strongly felt, before 
they eventually get resolved, naturalized, and taken-for-granted. 

And yet, though far from being a tension-free environment, Rainbow 
members usually articulated expressivist individualism and the experience of 
community solidarity whenever they attempted to describe what they liked 
most in these events. Whereas “connecting to one’s self’ or to one’s “inner 
core,” were frequently emphasized, when members elaborated on the meaning 
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of the connection to this “inner core,” the experience of community played a 
prominent role: 


What matters is the people, their energy ...the mirrors I meet within them. The thing that 
explains the depth of my involvement is the people I met during my evolution within the gath- 
ering... My enjoyment, and my connection to myself, my connection to my own experience, 
my depth are dependent on the people. For me that is the thing that does it. I love them, 
I connect to them. The amount of people I have met, and the social circles and groups that 
I widened myself to, and that I meet... They are like a pillar, like an anchor. 


Though the beginning of this interview excerpt can be read as expressivist or 
“occassionalist” (community as serving the individual), it soon shifts into an 
emphasis on the communion in itself and the way it anchors experience. The 
other participants and the connections that are formed within the gatherings 
are not only vehicles for the performance of an immutable self that pre-dates 
the grouping. Rather, the self is changed; it is “widened” to incorporate them. 
The relation with the group changes the self, and the others are experienced 
(or at least narrated) figuratively as anchoring individuality in a new social 
space. Similarly, narrating her experience of the frequent physical contact in 
the gathering, one interviewee described the change that she had gone 
through after being exposed to what she called “the language of hugs”: 


In the beginning I was surprised. I thought it was charming, but I was astonished by it. And 
then Ronnie hugged me a few times, and I decided to adopt it...I just started (laughs) to hug 
people. And since that gathering till now, I am still into it. It is really like... It is really a 
window that was opened in me because of the Rainbow. 


Talking about the Rainbow gathering as a place where a “window” was opened 
in her “self,” the interviewee is simultaneously speaking about individual self- 
hood, and about a shift in the experience of self. On the one hand, it is an 
expressivist journey of self-discovery, complete with a language of individual 
transformation. But on the other, this change is done by and with others, and 
has interactional effects which signify the communal, through the dislocation 
of embodied tie-signs of intimacy. 

Taken together, then, the Talking Circles and members’ narratives under- 
score mutual points of articulation between “solidarity” and “individualism.” 
Whereas community is indeed seen as a site in which the self celebrates her 
individuality, a celebration of expressive selfhood, individuality itself is con- 
stantly questioned, articulated, and communally constructed anew. Far from 
being simply conceived as a solipsistic world of mirrors, where the other only 
exists in order to provide personal feedback, the individual is worked out and 
assimilated within Rainbow communal celebration. Furthermore, the relation 
between the individual subject and the solidary community in Rainbow gather- 
ings is not set in advance, but rather articulated within a local set of complex, 
mutually transforming and constantly negotiated practices. 
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DISCUSSION: A PRAGMATIC APPROACH TO ALTERNATIVE 
GATHERINGS 


The theoretical construction of the modern subject as an individualistic, 
self-centered and bounded has diverse points of departure—from economical 
theories positing the individual as a natural entity (cf. Hayek 1948) to Elias’ 
(1978) account of the rise of the “Homo Clausus.” Most such accounts tend to 
assume a tenuous relation between the individual and solidarity, and tend to 
downplay the latter in modernity. Until recently, this exclusionary conceptual- 
ization was prominently reflected in the research literature on the New Age. 
Over the last decade, however, ethnographies of the New Age and Neopagan 
groups (Ivakhiv 2001; Pike 2001) emphasized the simultaneous constitution of 
both self and community. 

Still, whereas these studies have avoided the dichotomy between individual 
and community, the social processes through which such tensions are nego- 
tiated in practice were not an explicit subject of analysis. Complementing 
these studies with a pragmatic-interactionist account of Rainbow gatherings in 
Israel, we chart the different practices and situated contexts in which both self 
and community are underlined. As we demonstrated, members were constantly 
engaged in seemingly contradictory practices, negotiating the tensions between 
individual expression and communal belonging, and fusing them in everyday 
life. In particular, we pointed to the constant movement between practices in 
which the self was placed at the center of sociality, surrounded by “mirrors,” 
and practices in which members participated actively in celebrating their 
togetherness. We aimed then at mapping out the situated and “grounded” pro- 
cesses through which the negotiations of individualism and community are 
achieved. Especially fruitful for such a project, we argue, is Laclau and Mouffe’s 
(1985) emphasis on action and temporality, captured in their definition of 
“articulation.” 

This concept allows us to chart the ways in which different practices reci- 
procally affect each other in a given field. Thus, in contrast to Hetherington’s 
(1998) argument that the communal is only a site for the self-assertion of indi- 
viduality in the context of New Age (“subjective occasionalism”), we argue 
that the direction of influence should not be pre-defined. We detected a 
complex and shifting pattern of articulations of self and communal solidarity. 
Whereas a notion of subjective occasionalism seemed to be supported by some 
observations, where individuals spoke of and enacted communal life as a 
channel for self-expression, this celebration of individual self was accompanied 
by what might be termed a “solidarization of the individual.” In the same 
breath, when mentioning the expression of self through community, members 
spoke of the shifts and transformations of self, making the formation of com- 
munal life possible. 

This articulation of community and individual was neither automatic nor 
seamless. In some situations, members tried to enforce their image of 
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community upon others, including cases in which some members found it hard 
to accept the “traditions” of Rainbow communal life. However, and congruous 
with the findings of Pike (2001) and Bloch (1998: 41) the notion of solidarity and 
individuality as a zero sum game was usually alien to members’ understandings— 
surfacing at rare points of contention. When asked directly whether they 
believe the Rainbow to be a place dedicated to their personal growth and self- 
assertion or to experiences of communion and “togetherness,” interviewees 
were at times adamant in their rejection of the very dilemma—two interlocu- 
tors dubbing the Rainbow “a collective of individuals.” 

These sites of articulation, and the situations in which individualism and 
communal solidarity were constructed in action, are always locally contextua- 
lized. Hence, further study is needed to chart the ways in which other groupings, 
or Rainbow gatherings in other national and cultural contexts, articulate notions 
of individual self-growth and transformation, and communal life. Charting other 
local sites of articulations, and delineating different ways in which these cat- 
egories may be pragmatically articulated, would shed further light on the selves 
and communities constructed within alternative spiritual gatherings, as well as 
on differences between various national and cultural contexts. 

The articulations we described are never stable. The ways in which com- 
munity and individuality were constructed fell apart at some points, and were 
emphasized or taken for granted at other occasions. It is the pattern of those 
situated moments and those shifts that define the way selves and the commu- 
nity were crafted in the Rainbow. Thus, more generally, we follow Dawson’s 
(1998: 131) warning against “the tendency to identify NRMs too exclusively 
with one side of various essentially invidious dichotomies.” Rather than 
“choosing sides” on such a predefined dichotomy between the individual and 
communal experience, this study points to a more complex interplay. Rainbow 
gatherings are spaces of constant articulations, where different patterns 
and relations between individuality and collectivity are produced, transforming 
the very sense of the practices and the concepts used by performers and 
observers alike. 
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